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Conservatoire 
de musique 
et d‘art dramatique 


Québec aes 


Dear Friends, 


It is with renewed pleasure that | have watched the formation of this orchestra that brings 
together young musicians from the Conservatoire de musique de Montréal and the 
Faculty of Music of the University of Toronto. 


Tonight's concert is an opportunity for you to share in a biennial event we have been 
privileged to be part of, one which sees almost 140 young performers convey their 
passion for music to us. This event is something they will never forget. 


Once again, the evidence is clear — when students from different cities and schools are 
driven by the same passion, their collaboration results in something special. We can only 
cry Bravo!, and thank everyone whose efforts have made this event possible. 


Nicolas Desjardins 
Acting Executive Director 
Conservatoire de musique et d'art dramatique du Québec 




















Conservatoire 
de musique 
et d‘art dramatique 


Québec tara 


Conservatoire de musique de Montréal 


It is our great pleasure to welcome back to Toronto the young musicians of the 
Conservatoire de musique de Montréal, who are joining those of the University of 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 


What a joy it is to watch these two orchestras, comprising some of the most talented 
young musicians in Canada, come together for the fourth time! These events, which 
allow students from the two establishments to get to know each other and collaborate, 
have become a tradition that benefits everyone. 


| would like to thank and congratulate all those who contributed to the success of this 
grand project, namely Maestro Armenian, who conducts the two orchestras, and all the 
organizers in the two establishments, who have once again worked wonders. 


Finally, | would like to extend my warmest thanks to all the young musicians on stage 
tonight for sharing their love of music with us. 


Enjoy the concert! 


Yves Daoust 
Interim Director 
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A Message from the Interim Dean 


On behalf of the Faculty of Music I am delighted to welcome 
you to the fourth musical collaboration between the 
Conservatoire de musique de Montréal and the University of 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 


I hope that you enjoy the music of Berg, Ravel and Strauss 
performed by these wonderful musicians under the leadership of 
Maestro Raffi Armenian, who has led this collaboration since its 
inception in 2002. 


Thank you to everyone who has supported this initiative which 
is such a valuable experience for our students and such a 


pleasure for our audiences. 


Yours sincerely, 


flibobeze 


Russell Hartenberger 
Interim Dean 





























Saturday, December 8, 2007 
7:30 pm. MacMillan Theatre 


University of Toronto Faculty of Music 
presents 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA & 
LORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE MUSIQUE DE MONTREAL 
Raffi Armenian, conductor 


PROGRAM 
Three Orchestral Pieces, Op. 6 Alban Berg 
Praludium 
Reigen 
Marsch 
Alborada del gracioso Maurice Ravel 
INTERMISSION 
Ein Heldenleben Richard Strauss 


Marie-Eve Poupart, violin solo 


THE FACULTY OF MusIC GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGES THE GENEROUS SUPPORT OF OUR SPONSORS 
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An affinity for service 





The photographing, sound recording, or videotaping of this performance without the 
written permission of the Faculty of Music is strictly prohibited. 


We kindly request that you switch off your cellular phones, pagers, watch beepers, and any 
other electronic devices that could emit a potentially unwelcomed sound. 


























Program Notes 


Three Orchestral Pieces, Op. 6 
ALBAN BERG (1885-1935) 


“The first movement is the most glorious 
he ever wrote,” gushed Berg in a letter to 
his wife, shortly after hearing the premiere 
of Mahler’s Ninth Symphony in 1912. “It 
expresses an extraordinary love of this 
earth, for Nature; the longing to live on it 
in peace, to enjoy it completely, to the very 
heart of one’s being, before death comes, 
as irresistibly it does.” With the power of 
Mahler’s music in his ear, a 28-year-old 
Berg set to work, the following year, on 
what would be his only purely orchestral 
work: Three Orchestral Pieces, Op. 6. 
Mahler’s spell on the young Schoenberg 
disciple was such that he even borrowed 
Mahler’s Landler and march idioms, and 
to top it off, the “hammer blows” from the 
finale of the Sixth Symphony. 

That Berg absorbed Mahler’s influence, 
but without replicating the symphonist’s 
sound, is immediately apparent when you 
hear this work. Like Mahler, the gestures 
are big and the orchestra appropriately 
large (quadruple winds, six horns, four 
trumpets, two pairs of timpani). But Berg 
takes the late-Romantic musical language 
in a new direction—towards atonality. 

In these pieces, he relies on sonorities 
themselves—complex chords with multi- 
layered timbres—to create tension, ‘and by 
chipping away at these, to create release. 
In these pieces most chords have five or 
six different pitches (instead of just three 
or four in most tonal music); at climaxes, 
as many as 12 pitches—the full chromatic 
spectrum. 

Praludium, framed by the rumble of 
percussion, introduces the work’s luscious 
sonic landscape, a thick, dark world that 
is complex but not complicated. In Reigen 
(Round Dances), also in large ternary form, 
outer sections in duple metre book-end 
the central Landler in triple time. The 
appearance of a solo violin and much 
starting and stopping make for a somewhat 
distorted, grotesque—even bizarre—dance. 
Stravinsky, who greatly admired this 
work, described the climactic passage 


at the end of the middle section as “one 
of the most remarkable noises Berg ever 
imagined.” The movement ends with the 
eery shimmering of high winds and strings 
If the second piece is not quite a dance, 
then Marsch is hardly a march, at least 
not the type with which a general hoping 
to win a war would send off his troops. 
The movement is texturally thick, a “long, 
contrapuntal pile-up,” according to one 
commentator. As the piece progresses, it 
accumulates bits and pieces that coalesce 
into a terrifying juggernaut. These are 

the densest textures Berg ever wrote. 

The composer and theorist George Perle 
sees the finale as Berg’s reaction to war. 
“It is not a march,” he observes, “but 
music about a march, or rather about the 
march, just as Ravel's La Valse is music in 
which the waltz is similarly reduced to its 
minimum characteristic elements.” 


Alborada del gracioso 
MAURICE RAVEL (1875-1937) 


Ravel’s sparkling Alborada del gracioso 
(The Jester’s Morning) of 1918 began 

its life as the fourth of five pieces in his 
Impressionistic piano suite Miroirs (1904- 
5). It is not hard to appreciate why Ravel, 
already in the habit of orchestrating 

his own piano pieces (Valses nobles et 
sentimentales, Ma mére l’oye), chose to 
arrange Alborada, a vibrant evocation of 
Spain etched in rapid-fire repeated notes 
and swirling glissandi. The piece opens 
with rhythmic guitar-like strumming in 

the pizzicato strings; later on rhythmic 
propulsion is supplied by musical machine- 
gunning in the winds and brass. In the slow 
middle section, a solo bassoon interrogates 
the percussion and divided strings, the 
latter entrusted with ethereal harmonics. 
When the opening section returns, this 
time with more punch, the strings tap 

the infectious rhythms col legno while 

the flutes and clarinets execute fantastic 
glissandi and tremolos. Castanets clamour 
away, as they did in the first part, at the 
head of an active percussion complement 
that drives the orchestra to a huge close. 
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This is the bright, colourful orchestration 
synonymous with Ravel, who a decade later 
would write his most famous orchestral 
work of all, Bolero—a piece about the 
orchestra—that proved timbre alone 
could carry a 15-minute crescendo on an 
losessively repeating rhythm and melody. 
Alborada shares with Bolero the driving 
and syncopated rhythms so characteristic 
of Ravel’s Spanish-inspired works. But the 
greater nuance of Alborada may be what 
the Spanish composer Manuel de Falla had 
in mind when he described Ravel’s Spanish 
music as “subtly genuine”. 


Ein Heldenleben, Op. 40 
RICHARD STRAUSS (1864-1949) 


The program of Ein Heldenleben (A Hero's 
Life), premiered in 1899, is simple: a 
Hero, inspired by his true Love, confronts 
his Enemy, and after a grueling battle, 
triumphs. It all sounds rather ho-hum. 
That is, until you find out that the Hero is 
the composer himself, his Love is his wife 
Pauline, and the Enemy—the music critics. 
Then the whole thing strikes you as a bit 
megalomaniacal. Even more so when you 
realize that, in the recapitulation of this 
giant sonata-form tone poem organized 
into six continuous parts, Strauss inserts a 
dizzying succession of over 30 quotations 
from nine of his own works—a kind of 
musical retrospective conceived at the 
age of 34 to sum up his “life’s” work. Such 
1) display of artistic self-indulgence and 
self-aggrandizement was for a long time 
considered in poor taste, and the piece 
was squarely dismissed by the composer’s 
detractors. Which is such a shame since 
the music has a rare vitality, richness, 
power—and above all—wit. 

For any artist who has been the victim 
of a critic’s invective, nothing is more 
deliciously satisfying than to hear the 
critics portrayed in the scherzo-like second 
section by spiky winds, a slimy oboe, 
snarly muted trombones and slow-witted 
tubas moving in parallel fifths. For anyone 
else—critics included—it’s amusing at the 
very least. But what prompts the critics’ 
chatter? It’s the Hero’s proud manner, of 
course, launched right from the start by his 








audacious and exuberant theme that spans 
three octaves—a bold and manly statement 
if there ever was one. (And what a sight 

it must have been to have witnessed the 
premiere conducted by Strauss himself, as 
if declaring to the world, “Here | am in all 
my glory!”) 

The Hero’s theme, the nagging 
critics—and now comes a tender adagio, 
in which the Hero’s Companion (Strauss’s 
wife, Pauline) is portrayed by the solo violin 
in what is surely one of the most involved 
and virtuosic solo parts in the orchestral 
literature. The violin races through all sorts 
of moods representing the many facets 
of Pauline’s character—skittish, vivacious, 
loving, sentimental and many others. 
Meanwhile a slow and heavy-sounding 
orchestra, presumably the world-weary 
Strauss, slugs along trying to keep up with 
the violin. Eventually, Love coaxes the Hero 
back to life: the kindling finally catches and 
the orchestra erupts into flames. Our Hero 
is rejuvenated by Love—and just in time for 
the Battle. 

And what a battle scene it is! Real or 
metaphysical, the battle rages on like an 
uncontrollable fire. The charge is led by a 
trumpet call so angular that it would find 
a nice home in a Shostakovich symphony. 
To the grinding steps of a military march, 
all hell breaks lose, unleashing the din of 
clashing metal in which earlier themes vie 
for supremacy. At the peak of this noisy 
development bursts forth the Hero’s theme 
declaring victory. Not until Prokofiev's 
famous “Battle on the Ice” from Alexander 
Nevsky would war be made to sound so 
visceral. 

The fifth part begins as a recapitulation. 
But it soon veers off into a jaunt through 
Strauss’s thematic catalogue that he 
conceived programmatically as the Hero's 
“works of peace”. First we hear a statement 
in the horns from Don Juan, then snippets 
from his other tone poems: Also sprach 
Zarathustra, Tod und Verklarung, Don 
Quixote, Till Eulenspiegel and MacBeth. 
The themes recalled from these (and other) 
works are mostly love themes and thus 
relate to Pauline, the Hero’s inspiration. 

A vast coda rounds off the six-part 
continuous structure. 














“As Beethoven's Eroica is so very 
unpopular with our conductors and 
therefore is seldom performed nowadays,” 
wrote Strauss, tongue-in-cheek, to his 
publisher in 1898, “Il am now composing, 
in order to meet a pressing need, a big 
tone poem entitled Heldenleben (true;": 
it has no funeral march, but it is in E-flat 
major and has lots of horns, which are 
of course well versed in heroism.” The 
failure to detect a healthy dose of irony in 
this statement has contributed to a gross 
misunderstanding of Ein Heldenleben. And 
by Strauss’s own admission, the work isn’t 
nearly as autobiographical as it was made 


out to be by his contemporaries. “I’m no 
hero,” he confessed to Romain Rolland. “I 
haven't got the necessary strength; I’m not 
made for battle; | much prefer to go into 
retreat, to be peaceful and to rest.” So in 
the end, Ein Heldenleben may not really 
be about Strauss the Composer-Hero. 

We might just as well think of it as a vivid 
portrayal of any individual who overcomes 
adversity by finding solace in love and 
creative work. 


Notes © 2007 by Robert Rival, doctoral 
candidate in composition in the Faculty of 
Music. www.robertrival.com 


Biography 


Maestro Raffi Armenian graduated from 
the piano performance class of Bruno 
Seidlhofer at the Academy of Music in 
Vienna, Austria. He further studied at 
Imperial College, University of London, 
England, before completing his studies 
at the Vienna Academy of Music with 
Hans Swarowsky (orchestral conducting), 
Rheinhold Schmid (choral conducting) 
and Alfred Uhl (composition). He also 
took private voice lessons with Ferdinand 
Grossmann. 

In 1969 Raffi Armenian immigrated to 
Canada, where he became Artistic Director 
of the Kitchener-Waterloo Symphony for 
22 years. The Raffi Armenian Theatre in 
Kitchener, which he helped to design, is 
considered one of the best performance 
spaces in North America, both for its 
acoustics and its design features. In 
1974, as Music Director of the Stratford 
Festival, he founded the Canadian Chamber 
Ensemble, which achieved international 
recognition with tours in North and South 
America, and Europe. 

Raffi Armenian has guest conducted 
all of the major orchestras in Canada, as 
well as in Belgium, Italy, the United States, 
and the Jeunesses Musicales World Youth 
Orchestra. Equally at home on the operatic 
podium, he has conducted productions 
in Toronto, Montreal, Detroit, Columbus 
and Indiana, in a vast repertoire, including 
Berg's Wozzeck for the Canadian Opera 
Company, Toronto, and Stravinsky's Rake’s 


Progress. From 1982 to 1985 he was 
Artistic Director of the Opera Studio of 
Opera de Montreal. In 1989, he conducted 
the final public appearance of the great 
Canadian tenor Jon Vickers, in a concert 
performance of Wagner's Parsifal. In March 
2006, he led the University of Toronto 
Opera Division in four performances of The 
Marriage of Figaro by Mozart. 

Raffi Armenian’s work has received 
countless honors including the Canadian 
Grand Prix du Disque for Serenades, and 
an Emmy Award nomination for the TV 
performance of Menotti’s The Medium 
starring Maureen Forrester. Woody Allen 
used his CD Music from Berlin in the 1920s 
as background music for his film Shadows 
and Fog. He is a recipient of Honorary 
Doctorates from the University of Waterloo 
and Wilfrid Laurier University, and the Golden 
Jubilee Medal of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
ll. In 1989 he was invested into the Order of 
Canada. 

Raffi Armenian has long been active 
as a pedagogue. In 1981 he became a 
Professor of the Orchestral Conducting Class 
in addition to conducting the Orchestra at 
the Conservatoire de Musique in Montreal, 

a position he continues to hold. In 1997 he 
accepted a two-year post as Visiting Guest 
Professor at the Hochschule fiir Musik und 
Darstellende Kunst, in Graz, Austria, and 
since September 1999 Mr. Armenian has 
been Director of Orchestral Studies at the 
University of Toronto. 




















Orchestra 


Violin | 

Shonna Angers-Nash* 
Matthew Chan 

Clara Chartré* 

Calvin Cheng 
Cendrine Despax* 
Victor Fournelle-Blain* 
Eun A Jo 

Joyce Kim 

James Kruspe 
Bénédicte Lauziére* 
Luri Lee, concertmaster 
lain McKay 

Markus Medri 

Kevin Nguyen 

Takayo Noguchi 
Andréanne Poupart* 
Marie-Eve Poupart*, concertmaster 
Ryan Truby* 

Monica Westerholm 
Alexa Wilks 

Jane Yang 


Violin Il 

Andreea-M Arbone 
Katherine Avery 
Stéphanie Beauparlant* 
Sofia-Marie Bergeron* 
Karine Bouchard* 

Maia Broido 

Holly Cheng 

Sarah Davidson-Gurney 
Mo Farag 

Noémy Gagnon-Lafrenais* 
Madeline Kapp 

Jennifer Melvin 

Henry Lau 

Michelle Lee 

Etienne Pemberton-Renaud* 
Colin Repas 

Natasha Rollings 

Joey St-Laurent* 

Eros Tang 

Emma Vachon Tweeney 


Viola 

Mohsin Bhujwalla 
Milo Burstyn 
Louis Cornacchia 
Valérie Dubuc* 
Megan Gelsenan 
Mark Johnston 
Jane Levitt 

John Ng 

Gene Po-Chen 
Mohammed Abu Ramadan 
Sarah Torrance 


Cello 

Andrew Ascenzo 

Sam Bisson 

Claire Burrows 

Brenton Chan 

Steven Chen 

Jason Cho 

Edith Corriveau-Parenteau* 
Octavie Dostaler-Lalonde* 
Emilie Girard-Charest* 
Viviane Gosselin* 

Cydney Grogan 

Bryan Holt 

Christopher Hwang 
Amaryllis Jarczyk* 
Kimberly Jeong 

Mi So Mok 

Veronica Nettles 

Vanessa Russell* 
Marie-Cristine Pelchat StJacques 
Amber Walton-Amar 


Double Bass 
Joshua Bell 
Michael Brough 
Deirdre Bryant 
Jonathan Deshman 
Alex Kotyk 

Callum Jennings 
Samantha McLellan 
Pierre-Alexandre Maranda* 
Calvin Marks 
Adrian Rigoplous 
Ben Whitely 














Flute 

Charmaine Bacon 

Mélissa Cadorette Gagnon* 
Roseen Giles 

Julia Han 

Kaili Maimets 

Eun Ji Park 

Stephanie Pesant 

Mariléne Provencher-Leduc* 
Jeffrey Stonehouse* 





Oboe 

Helena Choi 

Béatrice Gaudreault-Laplante*, 
English horn 

Daniel Grains 

Victoria Hong 

Daniel Lanthier* 


Clarinet 

Guillaume Brousseau* 
Mark Dimitroff 

Gabe Estrin, bass 

Alix Haywood, E-flat 

David Perry 

Peter Pinteric, E-flat 
Hubert Tanguay-Labrosse* 
John Williams, A 





Bassoon 

Julia Harguindey* 
Lance McMillan 
Ariane Rondeau* 
Devin Wesley, contra 
Krista Wodelet, contra 


Horn 

Mikhail Babiak 

Yannick Gagné* 

Marina Krickler 

Sophie Lamontagne 
Laurence Latreille-Gagné* 
Emilie de Maisonneuve* 
Emilie Martel* 

Amy Millan 

Emily Rapson 

Curtis Vander Hyden 








Karen Wiseman, Performance Collection Librarian 


Fred Peruzza, Director, MacMillan Theatre 





Trumpet 

Stéfany Breton* 
Julie Desbordes* 
Frédéric Payant* 
Andrea Vaughan 
Timothy Watson 
Robert Weymouth 


Trombone 

Sarah Bérubé-Lalancette* 
Sébastien Cété* 

Nathan Fanning 

Nelson Garces 

Tristan Gutierrez-Garcia* 
Nick Mahon 





Euphonium 
Cameron Rawlins 


Tuba 
Guillaume Garant-Rousseau* 
Jacky Siu 


Timpani 

Charlie McLeod 
Maya Postepski 
Vincent Séguin* 


Percussion 
Allison Bent 
Michelle Colton 
Charlie McLeod 
Olivier Maranda* 
Maya Postepski 
Greg Samek 
Amie Watson 


Harp 

Andrew Chan 
Caroline Cole 

Pearl Schachter 
Angela Schwarzkopf 


Celeste 
Jean-Sébastien Lévesque* 


*Member of the Montreal Conservatory 
of Music Symphony Orchestra 





lan Albright, Technical Assistant 
Bob Dunkin, Production Assistant 
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2007-2008 Friends of the Faculty of Music 


The Faculty of Music gratefully acknowledges the individuals, foundations, associations and corporations that support 
our students and programs with donations this fiscal year. These gifts enable us to secure our stature as Canada’s 
leading comprehensive music program, and continues to provide us with the confidence to build upon our success 

for the benefit of the arts and education in Canada and abroad. Listed below are donors of $1500 or greater from 


wiark Abbott 

Peter A. Allen 

Kathleen Anderson 

Bailey Metal Products Limited 

Marcia Beach 

John Beckwith 

Bel Canto Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Italian-Canadian Heritage 

Christie J. Bentham 

Teosar Bhesania 

Harald and Jean Bohne 

Britten-Pears Foundation 

David G. Broadhurst 

Marguerite Brooke 

Marilyn and Patrick Brown 

Walter and Danuta Buczynski 

Alice and Grant Burton 

Canadian Opera Volunteer Committee 

Margaret and John Catto 

Century Graphic Supply Inc. 

Cesaroni Contracting Inc. 

Marshall L. Chasin and Joanne Deluzio 

M. Z. Cohn 

Kathy Collier 

Earlaine Collins 

Marilyn E. Cook 

Gerald P. Copeland 

Denton D. Creighton 

Irene and Keith Croot 

Central Ontario Regional Council of 
Carpenters, Drywall and Allied 
Workers 

Drywall Acoustic Lathing and Insulta- 
tion Local 675 

Karen and Lorne Dubinsky 

Gerard Dunnhaupt 

Eastern Construction Company Limited 

trian Edmunds 

dlargaret and Jim Fleck 

Formegls Inc. 

Jane N. S. C. Grier 

The Guitar Society of Toronto 


May 2006 to September 2007. 


Mary B. and Graham Hallward 

Gerald R. Heffernan 

Peter and Verity Hobbs 

J. Peter and Héléne Hunt 

Hunter Keilty Muntz & Beatty Limited 

J. P. Bickell Foundation 

The Honourable Henry N. R. Jackman 

Philip and Diana Jackson 

Mary-Margaret Webb 

Christopher Karp 

William and Hiroko Keith 

Ken Page Memorial Trust 

Ken Prentice Risk & Financial Advisory 
Services 

Helen and Arthur Kennedy 

Claude Kenneson 

H. Rachel King 

David Klein 

Eric V. Klein 

Maria and Hans Kluge 

Michael Koermer 

Leslie and Jo Lander 

John B. Lawson 

Andrew J. Linley 

Richard Liss 

V. Lobodowsky 

Che Anne Loewen 

Long & McQuade Musical Instruments 

Lorna MacDonald 

Norma Marr 

Margaret M. McLean 

Kathleen McMorrow 

Irene R. Miller 

Millwork Home Centre 

Milton Harris Investments Ltd. 

Bibhuti B. Mohanty 

Roger D. Moore 

Ruth Morawetz 

Ontario Acoustic Supply Inc. 

Ontario Council of Painters 

P. J. Daly Contracting Limited 

Christopher D. Palin and Susan E. 
Middleton 


Pearl Gudrun Palmason 

Mary Ann Parker 

PCL Constructors Canada Inc. 

Adrianne Pieczonka 

Priceville Holdings Inc. 

Sidney A. Pulley 

Donna Raxlen 

Peter, Lynne and Josh Raxlen 

Eugene D. Rittich 

Sandra and Joseph Rotman 

The Ryckman Trust 

Virginia Rylski 

Peter and Margot Sandor 

Mary Satterfield 

Stephen and Jane Smith 

Stratton Trust 

Sam Sniderman 

Janet Stubbs 

Barbara and John Sutherland 

lan and Kathleen Taylor 

Arlette and Frank Thomas 

Trojan Interior Contracting 2002 Ltd. 

Riki Turofsky 

Ruth Estella Vanderlip 

John Vivash 

Kathleen Walls 

Phyllis and Bill Waters 

Dr. Victor Weinberg 

Daniel Weinzweig 

John J. Weinzweig 

Western Surety Company 

Florence Wilkinson 

Chris Willes 

Yvonne Wilson 

Women's Art Association of Canada 

Women's Musical Club of Toronto 
Centennial Foundation 

Marina Yoshida 


As of September 1, 2007 


King’s College Circle Heritage Society 


We are pleased to acknowledge the following members of the University of Toronto's King's 
College Circle Heritage Society for including the Faculty of Music in their estate planning 


Lillias C. Allward 
Kathleen Anderson 
Richard J. Bishop 
William R. Bowen 
Liona M. C. Boyd 
Patrick and Marilyn Brown 
Verna J. Culley 
Gerard Dunnhaupt 
Barry W Easton 

Gino Empry 
Kingsley G. Ferguson 


Madeline M. Field 


Anne Geddes 

Jane N. S.C. Grier 
Doreen Hall 

John Hawkins 

Lenore V. Hetherington 
Fay Hethrington Scholarship 
Charles A. Hunter 

Edwin R. Kammin 
Donald Ketcheson 

Jodi and Michael Kimm 
Angela L. Klauss 

Robert and Carolyn Lake 


Leslie and Jo Lander 
Michael F. Maloney 

James and Charlotte Norcop 
Paul E. Read 

Diane L. Silverman 

Janet Stubbs 

Ann D. B. Sutton 

Nora R. Wilson 


Please contact Miriam Stephan 
at 416-946-3145 to learn 
more about this program. 
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